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EIN ,NEUES“ BILD VOM TURM ZU BABEL 


Von TH. DOMBART, Miinchen 


In den Mitteilungen der Deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft Nr. 64 
(Marz 1926), S.45 konnte Kollege Walter Andrae als Abb. 21 (aus 
den Bestanden der Vorderasiatischen Abteilung der Staatlichen Museen 
-zu Berlin) eine sonderlich schéne und interessante Rollsiegeldarstellung 
bieten (VA 7736), die auf einem Quarzitzylinder eingeschliffen ist, 
welcher im Bereich des alten ,,Babylonien* erworben wurde, aber alt- 
assyrische Ziige aufweist und in die Zeit etwa 1256 v. Chr. paft, wo 
Tukulti Ninurta I. von Assyrien Babylon eingenommen und Baby- 
lonien unterworfen hatte. 

Auferlich betrachtet scheint eine Szene dargestellt im abgerollten 
_ Siegelbild (Abb. 1), die sich abspielt vor einem (vom Beschauer aus 
gerechnet) rechts das Bild abschlieSenden, fiinfst6ckigen Zikkurrat- 
Bau (oder nach Andrae: vor einem Zikkurrat-Symbol), dessen Hohe 
um die Halfte grofer ausgefallen ist als die Basisbreite, die ihrerseits 
21/, mal so grof§ genommen wurde als die Breite des Gipfelstock- 
werks, so daf§ man eigentlich nicht das ,doch nur wenig an Breite 
(gegen oben hin) Abnehmende des Bauwerks“ ausgedriickt sehen oder 
feststellen kann, wie Andrae meinte, sondern vielmehr gerade die klar 
abgestufte kraftige Verjiingung nach oben von 2,5 auf 1 dokumentiert 
bekommt, die sogar noch nachdriicklicher betont erscheint in der 
architektonischen Gliederung der einzelnen Turmgeschosse durch breite, 
nischenartige Vertikalrillen. Denn ,die Zahl der Rillen nimmt von 
unten nach oben von 4 auf 1 ab“ (wie Andrae selbst erwiahnt), was ja 
sogar eine Verjiingung von 4: 1 andeuten kénnte. 

Die somit unzweideutig stark gegeneinander abgesetzten fiinf Stock- 
werke des dargestellten Zikkurrat-Bildes sind oben und unten jeweils 
durch horizontale Doppellinien (also im ganzen 6 Doppelstriche) 
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begrenzt, welche am Boden als Sockelstreifen des Turmes wirken, 
dagegen oben an den einzelnen Stockwerken als jeweiliger Abschlufs 
die immer rund umlaufenden Briistungen vorstellen mégen, welche, 
namentlich im Bereich und Einflu®gebiet der alten Assyrer, eventuell 
noch Zinnenabschluf haben konnten. 

Rechts, auf der Héhe des zweiten Stockwerks, sieht man vor der 
Fassade des dritten Geschosses zwei bis drei Details, die bei der Winzigkeit 
ihrer Erscheinung nicht sicher erkennen lassen, was sie andeuten wollen: 
Kultgerate oder Architekturpartien oder nur ein Malheur des Schleifers. 

Der Turm selbst 
erhebtsicham ,, Was- 
ser“, das, unmittel- 
bar unterhalb der 
Standlinie seiner Ar- 
chitektur tangierend, 
wiedergegeben ist 
durch ein’ merk- 
wirdig grobes und 
doch schon zum Or- 
nament werdendes 
Wellenband, das sich 
als untere Begren- 
zung der Gesamt- 
darstellung hinzieht 
(in seiner Derbheit — 
fast an geflochtenes 
Backwerk erinnernd). 

Von ganz links naht sich, langs dem oberen Rand dieses Wellen- 
bandes, ein Tier, das als schleichender Fuchs charakterisiert er- 
scheint, waihrend diesem entgegen, vom Turm her, auf der Wasser- | 
oberfliche ein Fisch ,schwimmt“, dessen Schwanzflosse gedoppelt 
aussieht. 

In geringer Entfernung iiber diesem gedoppelten Fischschwanz steht 
unmittelbar vor dem Turm, und diesem zugewandt, in Schrittstellung 
auf einem durch kurze Horizontalstriche angedeuteten Boden (Ziegel- 
pflaster?) eine barhauptige, mannliche Gestalt, aufrecht, angetan mit 
glattgegiirtetem Gewand, das bis zu den Knien herabgeht. Der Scheitel 
des Kopfes reicht bis zur gleichen Héhe wie der Turmgipfel, so daf die 
Architektur im Vergleich mit der Menschengestalt und den Tierbildern 


Abb. 1. Abgerolltes Bild eines babyl.-assyr. Sicgelzylinders 
von ca. 1256 v. Chr. 
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natiirlich nicht in proportional angemessener GréKe dargestellt ist, 
sondern im Verhaltnis zweifellos viel zu klein, wie das ja aber auf den 
Siegelbildern wegen der Knappheit des zur Verfiigung stehenden 
Raumes ganz haufig vorkommt. 

Das dem Turm zugewandte Gesichtsprofil des Mannes hat einen 
Vollbart, der in eine nach vorne abstehende Spitze ausliuft, wahrend 
das tiber den Hinterkopf herabhangende Haupthaar sich im Nacken 
nach riickwarts wieder auflockt. Gewand-, Haar- und Barttracht kénnen 
einen Assyrer meinen, wie schon Andrae schrieb, oder einen Babylonier 
in assyrischer Einfluf%sphare. Unger halt ihn fiir den Konig Tukulti 
Ninurta selbst. 

Des Mannes rechter Arm, der dem Beschauer in voller Ausdehnung 
sichtbar bleibt, ist mit der gegen den Turm gewendeten inneren Hand- 
fliche bis zum (bzw. bis iiber den) oberen Rand des 4. Turmstock- 
werks erhoben und halt etwas nur schwach Sichtbares in der Hand, das 
Andrae offenbar als zusammengehdrig erachtet hat mit dem Ding, das 
der Mann mit der Hand seines auf dem Bild nur vom Ellenbogen an 
sichtbaren linken (hinteren) Armes zu halten scheint, der nur wenig 
unterhalb des rechten (vorderen) Armes wiedergegeben ist. Der ganze 
Gegenstand aber, den der Mann zum Turm hochhebt, ware nach 
Andrae ,,vermutlich ein Hase“, gedacht als Opfer, welches ,,anscheinend 
auf die Zikkurrat selbst gelegt“ werden solle, statt auf einen speziellen 
Opfertisch oder Altar. 

Kollege Andrae stellte mir, auf meine Riickfrage hin, freundlicher- 
weise die scharfe Originalphotographie zur Verftiigung. Und da ergab 
sich bei genauestem Zusehen und photographischer Vergroferung, dafs 
es sich nicht um einen kleinen ,,Hasen“ handelt, sondern immerhin 
deutlich genug um zwei getrennte Gegenstande nichtanimalischer Art, 
die uns in solcher Verwendung auch sonst schon bekannt sind und von 
denen der Mann den einen, eine ziemlich flache Spendeschale, mit der 
Rechten opfernd ausgieSt gegen den Turm, wahrend er weiter unten, 
in der Linken, ein vergleichsweise flaschenartiges Gefafs halt, aus dessen 
Offnung oben etwas in die Hohe geht, das teilweise durch den rechten 
(vorderen) Arm verdeckt wird. Die Bildflache hinter dem Mann, bzw. 
iiber dem Fuchs ist leer. 

Halten wir, zwecks Klarung und Festigung des auf unserem Siegel- 
bild gesehenen Sachverhaltes, zu unserem spendenden Beter etwa die 
bekannte spendende Kénigsgestalt Assurnasirpals I. (t0s0—r1031) auf 
der assyrischen Opferszene (Abb. 2) seines Kalksteinobelisken aus 
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Ninive-Kujundschyk,! so erkennen wir sofort den Parallelismus in 
Haltung und Geste der beiden Anbetenden, wobei zwar fiir die Gestalt 
des Beters (Assurndsirpal) ein Frontwechsel vorliegt, nicht aber ein 
Wechsel im Gebrauch der rechten und linken Hand, wie es einer blof 
schematisch gegengleichen Stellung entsprechen wiirde. Denn der K6nig 
steht da, in Schrittstellung, mit Vollbart und Nackenhaar und gieft 
mit der wieder knapp bis in Mundhdhe erhobenen Rechten aus einer 
flachen Handschale Spendeopfer aus, wahrend er mit der in Giirtelhdhe 
gehaltenen Linken ein beildufig flaschenahnliches Kultgefafs hilt, aus 
dessen Offnung oben das ,,heilige Feuer“ aufsteigt, wie Jastrow denkt 
(wenn es nicht gar heiliges Wasser“ sein soll). Im Gegensatz zur 
Spendergestalt unseres Siegelbildes tragt der K6nig das ganz lange, bis 
auf die Knéchel herabreichende Kénigsgewand seiner Zeit und als 
Abzeichen auf dem Haupt die Tiara mit Stirnbinde. 
Es steht nichts Prin- 
zipielles im Weg, die 
kultische Spendehand- 
lung des Obelisken- 
reliefs als gute Analogie 
Abb. 2. Opferszene auf Kalksteinobelisk Assurnasirpals I. aufzufassen zu dem 
aus Kujundschyk. Spendeakt auf dem 
Siegelbild; denn auch 
auf dem Relief spendet der K6nig vor einer Sakralarchitektur, vor 
einem Tempel (der Gottin Ischtar), genau wie der Spender auf dem 
Siegelbild vor einem Sakral-, bzw. Tempelturm opfert. Daf das Kalk- 
steinrelief mehr Zutaten (an Opfergerat usw.) bietet als der Siegel- 
zylinder, das spielt keine Rolle und lat sich schon ohneweiters aus 
dem bedeutenden Grofenunterschied der beiden Stiicke erklaren. 
Wenn aber hinter dem opfernden K6énig auf dem Kalksteinrelief ein 
widerstrebender Stier herangeschafft wird, so mag kein Zweifel be- 
stehen, dafi derselbe im weiteren Verlauf der Kulthandlung geschlachtet 
und geopfert werden soll. Ob demgegeniiber auch die kleinen Tiere 
(Fuchs und Fisch) hinter dem Opfernden des Siegelbildes dazu bestimmt 
sein sollen, der Gottheit dargebracht zu werden, das scheint nicht auf 


1 George Rawlinson, The five great monarchies 4, Vol. Il, London 1879, pe 358 
oder Morris Jastrow, Bildermappe zur Religion Babyloniens und Assyriens, GieRen 1912, 
Taf. 29, Nr. 89; Text Sp. 60/61; ebenso Bruno Meifner, Babylonien und- Assyrien, 
Bd. II (Heidelberg 1925), S. 77, Abb. 23 und Alfred Jeremias, Handb. der Altorient 
Geisteskultur ?, Leipzig 1929, S. 404, Abb. 227. 
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den ersten Blick klar oder sicher. Denn so gut Fische als Opfergabe 
bekannt sind, so wenig gelaufig ist der Fuchs fiir solchen Zweck. So- 
viel wir sehen, hat auch niemand diesen Gedanken erértert. Und 
E. Unger? fafSte die Sache wohl mehr nebensichlich auf, wenn er 
meinte, dafS hier ,,ein Fuchs einen Fisch ertappe“. Es ist aber doch 
schwerlich blof§ eine beliebige Genreszene vor irgendeiner Zikkurrat 
dargestellt in einer Gegend, ,wo sich Fuchs und Fisch gute Nacht 
sagen“. Auch kénnen die Gestalten von Mensch und Tieren hier sicher 
nicht als blofes ,,Fiillmaterial* erklirt werden fiir den neben dem 
Turm frei bleibenden Raum aus Horror vacui, wie man das in manchen 
Fallen vermuten wollte. Denn in unserm Fall wire der leere Raum 
nur zu einem Drittel gefiillt. Vielmehr wird doch die Komposition als 
Ganzes etwas zu sagen oder zu symbolisieren haben. Und nachdem 
dabei eine Zikkurrat, ein Tempelturm, eine Rolle spielt und gleichzeitig 
eine Spendergestalt beteiligt ist, so kommt eine sakrale oder eine sakral- 
kosmische Symbolik in Frage. 

Denken wir gleich an die beriihmteste und grofte Zikkurrat, an 
Etemenanki, den Babelturm, vom Hauptheiligtum Esagilla zu Babylon 
und an die gewaltige Bedeutung, welche dieses Heiligtum besonders 
alljahrlich am Neujahrsfest im Monat Nisan hatte, bei der jedes Jahr 
wiederkehrenden Inthronisation des Sonnengottes auf der Turmhohe, 
wobei sich der jeweilige Herrscher — auch der siegreiche feindliche 
Herrscher — immer seine Herrschaft von Marduk bestatigen lief’, so 
kommen wir ganz einfach auf eine Spur, die sich als wert erweist, 
verfolgt zu werden. 

Denn wie in der Vorstellung der Babylonier iiberhaupt alles Irdische 
als Spiegelbild gerne am Sternenhimmel seine Entsprechung hatte, so 
lokalisierte man dort auch im speziellen das Abbild der Stadt Babylon, 
spatestens seit der Zeit um 1200 (da der Friihlingspunkt inmitten des 
» Widder“-Tierkreisbildes war) im , Widder“, der darum in den astro- 
logischen Keilschrifttexten den Namen ftihrt ,DIL-GAN von Babel“ 
als Sternbild Babylons, wobei die Gleichung ***“**DIL-GAN =,, Widder“ 
nicht mehr umstritten ist.3 

Da aber das babylonische Neujahrsfest mit dem Eintritt des Frithlings- 
punktes in den ,,Widder“ zusammenfiel, wo das Esagilla-Heiligtum 
(mit dem babylonischen Turm) seine gréfte Rolle spielte, so stand fiir 


2 Assyrische und Babylonische Kunst, Breslau 1927, S. 100 und Abb. 26, Text S. 22. 
3 Vel. z. B. Ernst Weidner in Babyloniaca VI (Paris 1912), S. 152. A. Jeremias, 
Handb. der Altorient, Geisteskultur 2, Leipzig 1929, S. 214f. 
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die Babylonier im Zeichen des _,,Widder“-Tierkreis-Sternbildes noch 
ganz speziell das Hauptheiligtum von Babylon Esagilla. Wir kénnen 
das am gemeinverstindlichsten etwa den Worten entnehmen, die beim 
Neujahrsfest einst der Oberpriester immer am 4. Nisan, im morgend- 
lichen Dunkel der schwindenden Nacht noch, vom Tempelhof aus 
beim Segensgebet fiir Esagilla ausrief, gegen Norden gewandt, das ist 
— dem Ruinenbefund nach — gegen den Babelturm (wie es auch etwa 
unser Siegelzylinder zeigt) und zugleich gegen das in den ersten Tagen 
des Monats Nisan heliakisch aufgehende Sternbild des ,, Widders“, dem 
die dabei gesprochene Anrede* galt: ,Du Widdergestirn, Esagilla, 
Ebenbild von Himmel und Erde!“ Denn mit Beginn des Neujahrs 
tauchte da immer zum erstenmal (nach der langen Zeit der Unsicht- 
barkeit) das Sternbild des ,,.Widders* in den ersten Morgenstunden 
wieder am Himmel auf. Das Sternbild des ,, Widders“, bzw. das Eben- 
bild von Esagilla (mit seinem Tempelturm) ,,war also geradezu das 
Symbol des Neujahrsfestes“, wie H. Zimmern sagen konnte. 

Erkennen wir aber auf diesem Gedankenweg, wie das Bild des Babel- 
turms als der charakteristischste Teil und als gewaltig erhobenes Haupt 
des Gesamtheiligtums Esagilla (= ,,Haus der Erhebung des Hauptes‘), 
als pars pro toto, zum Symbol des Esagillatempels wie des Widder- 
gestirns werden konnte (weshalb z. B. auch auf dem Grenzstein aus der 
Zeit des Marduk-paliddin I. [Br. Mus. 90850] beim Widderdrachen ein 
Stufenturm erscheint als Symbol), so finden wir leicht den weiteren sym- 
bolischen Zusammenhang auf unserm Siegelbild: denn, wie der Beginn 
des neuen Jahres im Tierkreiszeichen des , Widders“ stand, so war das 
Ende des alten Jahres natiirlich im Zeichen der ,,Fische“ gestanden. 

Bietet nun unser Siegelbild (Abb. 1) auch nur einen Fisch, so tut das 
nichts. Denn, kénnte man durch den gedoppelten Schwanz des Fisches 
und durch die Tatsache, daf’ man im Babylonischen die ,,Fische“ des 
Tierkreisbildes auch einfach als die ,,Schwanze“ bezeichnete, auf den 
Gedanken kommen, der Fisch mit dem gedoppelten Schwanz méchte 
das Fischpaar verkGrpern, so wissen wir, daf das nicht einmal nétig ist. 
Denn es kann ebensogut (und will vielleicht sogar) zunichst auch nur 
der eine von beiden, der siidliche Fisch, gemeint sein, der als 
kakkab STVI-MAH (Schwalbenfischgestirn) z. B. auch auf den babylonischen 
sogenannten ,Astrolaben“ im duferen Ring beim 12. Sektor erscheint 
(vgl. Abb. 8), beim Monat Adar als Jahresende.5 


* Der Alte Orient, Bd. 25, Heft 3 (Das bab. Neujabrsfest), Leipzig 1926, S. 7 
5 Vel. z.B. E. Weidner, Handb. der Babyl. Astronomie I, Leipzig 1915, S. 76, 
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Und es braucht schliefSlich nicht einmal blo& Zufall, sondern kann 
sinnvoll beabsichtigt sein, wenn auf unserm symbolischen Siegelbild 
dabei ans Jahresende nicht der Fischkopf, sondern der Fischschwanz 
gesetzt wurde, wahrend am Jahresanfang der Tempelturm vom 
»Haus der Erhebung des Hauptes“ aufragt. 

Der ,Schwalbenfisch* am Sternenhimmel schwimmt aber nach 
der babylonischen Vorstellung im himmlischen ,,Euphrat“,6 und so 
diirfen wir in dem Wasserwellen- 
band unseres Bildes den Euphrat- 
strom symbolisiert sehen, an dem 
ja Babylon und Esagilla und der 
Babelturm lag, so dafi also riick- 
wirkend noch bestatigt wird, unser 
Zikkurratbild sei durchaus geeig- 
net, zur Verk6rperung speziell des Abb. 3. Von Kudurru aus Babylon. 
Babelturms Etemenanki, an dessen 
Westseite der Euphrat vorbeiflof. Damit konnten wir dem: Siegel- 
abdruck jetzt sogar ablesen, daf$ der Fisch, wie sowieso meist tiblich auf 
den babylonisch-assyrischen Darstellungen, stromaufwarts schwimmt, 
d.h. nach Norden, bzw. nach Nordwesten. Und dazu stimmt wieder 
die Anordnung auf den 
»Astrolaben*, wo der f 
» Schwalbenfisch“ des FAW Yar) 
himmlischen Euphrat 
westlich vom Widder 
angeordnet erscheint. 

So fragt sich nun nur noch, ob auch das Bild des Fuchses in solchem 
Zusammenhang sich verstehen und erweisen lafst. 

Fuchsdarstellungen kommen in der babylonischen Kunst mehrfach 
vor, und zwar bezeichnenderweise auf Kudurrus unter den Tiergestalten, 
welche Gottheiten und Sternbilder symbolisieren. So z. B. auf dem 
Grenzstein aus Babylon,7 wo der hockende Fuchs (Abb. 3), soweit man 
sieht, den Gott Enlil vertritt, oder auf dem Grenzstein des Meli8ipak 
(Abb. 4) und auf dem Kudurru Susa IV (Abb. 5), wo er unter den 

6 V.R. 46 n. 1. Vel. F. Hommel, Aufs. und Abb. 423; F. Boll, Sphaera, S. 137f.; 


E. Weidner in Babyloniaca VI (Paris 1912), S. 161. und A. Jeremias, Handb. der Altorient. 


Geisteskultur #, Leipzig 1929, S. 227. 
7 R. Koldewey, Das w. Babylon 4, Leipzig 1925, S. 188, Abb. 121 und E. Unger in 
Eberts Real-Lex. der Vorgeschichte, Bd. IV 2, Artikel ,,Géttersymbole“ unter ,,.Fuchs“ und 


»Schakal“, S. 432 und 438, 


Abb. 4. Abb. 5. 
Von Kudurru Meli8ipak. Von Kudurru Susa IV. 
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Sternbildern des Aquatortierkreises erscheint (vgl. die Hommelsche 
Konkordanz der ‘12 Aquatortierkreiszeichen nach 21 Grenzsteinen, Mun- 
chen 1920, S. 2). 

Auch ein Siegelabdruck 8 aus Assur (Abb. 6) zeigt ihn in einer symbo- 
lischen Szene unmittelbar unter einem sechsstrahligen Stern auf der 
einen Seite des stilisierten heiligen Baumes, auf dessen anderer Seite ein 
Widder der altertiimlichen Schafrasse oder ein Ziegen- oder Antilopen- 
bock dargestellt ist. 

Fuchssterne oder -sternbilder sind aber auch literarisch und auf Stern- 
karten mehrfach bekannt, z. B. bei den Griechen, Agyptern und Baby- 
loniern; freilich nicht speziell im Tierkreis der Ekliptik. Das ist aber 
auch keineswegs nétig, wenn nur sonst ein Anschluf gegeben ist, wie 
etwa im sogenannten Aquator- 


tierkreis, um dessen Wiederauf- 
wets deckung sich seit bald 40 Jahren 
besonders Hommel bemihte. 


nae mr 47215 Obrigens haben wir auch in un- 
Abb. 6. Siegelabdruck aus Assur. seren Sternkarten ein Fuchs- 
sternbild. Aber wir k6nnen nicht 

einfach mit diesem ,,Fuchs-Gans“sternbild (zwischen ,,Adler“ und 
»Schwan“) operieren, obwohl diese Gegend am Himmel gar nicht so 
ferne von den ,,Fischen“ liegt. Aber erstens soll dieses Fuchsgestirn 
erst von Hevel so genannt worden sein, ohne dafs eine alte Tradition 
zutage liegt, und auferdem erstreckt sich zwischen diesem ,,Fuchs“ 
und den ,,Fischen“ immerhin das ganze, ausgedehnte Sternbild des 
»Pegasus“, was doch mindestens ein Schénheitsfehler ware, wenn nicht 
mehr. Der agyptische Sternhimmel (Dendera) kennt zwei Fuchs- 
sternbilder und das eine davon nahe den ,,Fischen“. Der kleine 
babylonische Fuchsstern® jedoch, den die Griechen aus Babyloniens 
Sternbezeichnungen kennengelernt hatten, gewdhnlich Alkor genannt 
(iiber Stern © der ,,Deichsel“ des grof&en Wagens), der aber eben auch 
cdaoms, bzw. Lul-a, respektive KA-A (= Fuchs) genannt wird, kommt 
fiir unsern Fall gar nicht in Betracht, weil er am nérdlichen Stern- 
himmel in recht anderer Gegend erscheint als der Widder“ und der 
stidliche Tierkreisfisch, nimlich verhiltnismaftig nahe dem Nordpol. 
Aber die Babylonier hatten gleich den Agyptern noch ein zweites 


8 Ed. Meyer, Reich und Kultur der Chettiter, Berlin 1914, S. 64, Abb. 55. 


9 Vgl. E. Weidner in O. L. Z. 1913, Sp. 152; F. Boll, Sphaera, Leipzig 1903, S. 8rf. 
Anm., und S. 406. 
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Fuchsgestirn.!0 Und fiir dieses, dem nach den ,, Astrolab“-Keilinschriften 
dieselbe Bezeichnung KA-A, bzw. Lul-a (Fuchs) gegeben ist, wie dem 
kleinen Fuchsstern Alkor iiber 6 ursae majoris, wurde von E. Weidner 
schon friiher (1912) die Nachbarschaft des ,,Pegasus“ in Anspruch 
genommen. Auferdem wird aber das zweite Fuchsgestirn des dfteren 
in der ,Fisch“ gegend, die an die ,,Pegasus“gegend angrenzt, genannt, 
so dafS also unméglich der oben genannte kleine Fuchsstern gemeint 
sein kann, in dessen Polnahe sich natiirlich auch nie einer der bekannten 
Planeten verirrt, wahrend 
nach den Keilinschriften der 
Planet Mars (kakkab ilu 
sanumma) im Monat Adar 
das Fischgestirn (kakkab 
Nuni) und das Fuchsgestirn 
(kakkab Lul-a) erreichen 
konnte.!! 
Diebabylonischen ,, Astro- 
labe“ kennen jedoch un- 
mittelbar bei den Fischen 
ein Fuchsgestirn (Abb. 8), 
das nach der einen Redak- 
tion im mittleren Ring des 5. nan 
12.Sektors seinen Platz hat, “ %e2meiteréréte y 
der im auferen Ring den ss 
siidlichen Fisch aufweist Abb. 7. Moderne Sternkarte. 
(Hommel, bzw. Pinches). 
Wenn aber bei der Astrolabrekonstruktion, die Ernst Weidner !2 
durchfiihrte, dieser kakkab KA-A, bzw. Lul-a dieses Fuchsgestirn 
seinen Platz nicht so sehr unmittelbar unter als vielmehr neben dem 
siidlichen Fisch fand, also auch im aufern Ring, aber im Sektor 11 
beim Monat Sabatu, womit die Reihenfolge Fuchs, siidlicher Fisch, 
»Widder“ in unmittelbarem Nebeneinander geschlossen vor 
uns liegt, so haben wir damit nicht nur das absolute Schemavorbild 
fiir unsere symbolische Rollsiegeldarstellung, sondern diese kénnte 
sogar umgekehrt der Weidnerschen Astrolabrekonstruktion fiir die 


270°} 


© Sterne dritter 6robe 
» Sterne vierter Grobe 


10 E, Weidner, Handb. der Babyl. Astronomie 1, Leipzig 1915, S. 71, 12. 

11 TR 53, Nr. 1 664, bzw. 25rev- F. Hommel, Aufs. und Abh., S. 263 (und 465); 
und darauf bezugnehmend F. Boll, Sphaera, S. 206 Anm. und S. 406. 

12 Handb. der Babyl. Astronomie 1, Leipzig 1915, S. 76 und 145. 
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betreffende Partie als Stiitze und Bestitigung dienen, soweit er da noch 
nicht restlose Sicherheit zu haben glaubte. 

Und auch Hommes schon seit 1892 mehrfach vertretene Postulierung 
eines Fuchssternbildes im Aquatortierkreis in der Nahe der Fische er- 
scheint nun endgiitig bestatigt. 

Will man bei solcher Tatsachenlage noch weiter ausgreifende Sym- 
bolik vermuten, auch fir den ,,Fuchs*, im Sinne des Fischschwanz- 
endes am Jahresende und des Hauses der Erhebung des Hauptes 
am Jahresanfang, so kénnte man gewifs sich vorstellen, wie gegen 
Ende des Jahreskreislaufs das Immer-tiefer-Sinken und » Verschwinden“ 
der Sonne sinnbildlich hiibsch angedeutet sein mdchte durch das be- 
kanntlich so typisch in den Fuchsbau hinab schliefende Tier mit seinem 
leuchtend roten buschigen Schwanz, der immer als Letztes im Erdboden 
verschwindet. Doch hier ist die Grenze, 
wo nicht mehr das Beweisbare, sondern 
nur noch das Vorstellbare das Feld be- 
haupten kann. Wie es ja schlieflich auch 
dahingestellt bleiben muf, ob etwa die 
Gestalt des die Spendeschale ausgiefSenden 
Oberpriesters oder K6nigs auf unserm 
Siegelbild etwa als Hinweis gefaft werden 
mochte auf den ,,Landmann“ des Widder- 
bezirks oder auf den den Fischen benach- 

Abb. 8. Astrolab-Ausschnitr. barten ,Wassermann“ des Zodiakus, 

»das Gestirn des grofen Mannes“. . 

Immerhin erscheint nun doch allerlei sinnvoller und inhaltschwerer 
an diesem schdnen Siegelzylinderbild, das mit seiner Zikkurrat- 
Darstellung samt Zutaten offensichtlich den babylonischen Turm in 
seiner Gestalt um 1256 v. Chr. am Ufer des Euphrat wiedergeben sollte, 
und zwar zur Neujahrsfestperiode, wo er immer seine grdfte Rolle 
spielte bei der Trauer um den verschwundenen und der Feier um den 
doch immer wieder auferstehenden Gott der Friih- und Friihlingssonne, 
Marduk. Denn daf der Eroberer Babylons, Tukulti Ninurta I. (1256) 
sich ebenso sein K6nigtum auch iiber Babylon und Babylonien als von 
Gottesgnaden verliehen 6ffentlich und feierlich bestatigen lassen mochte, 
nach altem Brauch im Rahmen des Neujahrsfestzeremoniells, wie wir 
das von spiteren siegreichen Assyrerkénigen ausdriicklich héren, das 
ist durchaus wahrscheinlich. Und bei solchem Anlaf mag dann auch 
unser wichtiger Siegelzylinder entstanden sein. 


THE RIGHTS AND REVENUES OF THE TRIBE OF LEVI 


By JOHN A. MAYNARD 


Our purpose is to compare the parallel passages Lev. 7, 32-34; 
Nu. 18, 1-7, 8—20; Dt. 18, 1-8 in order to investigate whether they 
shed light on the sequence of the sources of the Pentateuch. None 
of the priestly passages just quoted belong to H. 

The ordinary theory is that D limits the priesthood to the Levites, 
but assumes that all Levites are priests. This is supposed to 
be proved first by D’s use of the words hakkohanim halewiim 
mot. 17, 9, 18; 18, 1; 24, 8; 27, 9; 31, 9) and of the words hak- 
kohanim bené Lewi (Dt. 21, 5 and 31, 9) which are taken to imply 
that all Levites were priests at the time when D was written. 

This view leads to several difficulties. The first, on the one hand, 
is that D uses the name kohanim separately. In Dt. 10, 6 we read 
that Eleazar, Aaron’s son, “ministered in the priest’s office in his 
stead.” ‘This statement implies that all Levites are not priests from 
the point of view of D. The same point of view is taken in I Sam. 
2, 35; I K. 2, 27, both Deuteronomistic. On the other hand the 
Deuteronomistic redactor of Samuel knows of priests who are not 
Levitical (2 Sam. 8, 18, 20, 25-26). The second difficulty is that 
D uses the term Levite separately (eleven times in Deuteronomy) as 
connoting a special class of ecclesiastics. The twelfth reference is 
Dt. 27, 14, probably from the hand of the redactor, where it may be 
used of the whole tribe collectively. This same collective point of 
view is assumed in Josh. 18, 7 (D). 

We shall observe here that the connection made by D between the 
Levites and the poor would be quite proper in exilic times and for 
the early period of the return. Immediately after the return, the 
Levites are practically ignored, as deacons are to-day, in the 


Seiigeeai 2, 11-14.) Zech. 7, 3,-§5 Joel 1, 9, 133 2, 17; Neh--2, 16; 9, 32; 34. 
These passages are quoted by G. R. Berry, JBL. 4t., 229 to defend a different thesis. 
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Anglican Church which gives by the way a good argument from 
analogy, pointing to the fact that both Levites and deacons did in 
the past represent an important grade. At the back of their ephemeral 
existence to-day there is not a glorified imaginary diaconate but 
a real ancient class of the ministry and a definite status. 

The text of Is. 66, 21 is corrupt. Must we drop the “for” and 
see in the verse a theory that God will take out of the Diaspora more 
Levites to make up for the deficiency in Jerusalem? At any rate the 
text is not clear and can scarcely shed any light on the most difficult 
problem of the Hebrew ministry. If anything it contradicts the 
common, theory. 

The third objection to this theory is that the same formula hak- 
kohanim halewiim appears in exilic and post-exilic sources, when 
the sacerdotal development was already fairly advanced according 
to the ordinary critical view. We find the formula “ Levitical 
priests” in Jer. 33, 18, again in Jer. 33, 21 with a curious metathesis 
(the priestly Levites). These two passages are, we think, exilic. Many 
critics make them post-exilic. This would strengthen our argument. 
More important is the use of the term “ the Levitical priests” by that 
supposedly ultrasacerdotal writer the Chronicler (2 Chron. 5, 5; 23, 
18; 30, 27). It looks as if the term were both exilic and post-exilic. 
If it is said that in the Chronicler we must read an “and” between 
“priests” and “Levites,” will any one tell us why critics have 
objected to this “and” in the eight passages of Deuteronomy given 
above and to another “and” before “all” in Dt. 18, 1? We find - 
the same words “the Levitical Priests” in Josh. 3, 3 (supposed to 
be JE but evidently retouched here by the Deuteronomistic 
redactor). The ark was really so small that no one would suggest 
an “and” here. Besides the same source has “the priests” in 3, 8, 
13, 15; 4, 3, 11, and the Deuteronomistic redactor has it in 4, 9, 10. 
This might lead us to some startling statements on JE, if we were 
allowing ourselves a digression., 

The second argument for the common critical interpretation of D 
is that we find, in Dt. 18, 1, the Levitical priests and all of Levi 
identified. “There will be no share for the Levitical priests all the 
tribe of Levi.” It is said that something like “namely” is to be 
understood between the words “ priests” and “all the tribe of Levi.” 
This argument is also open to difficulties. The first is: Why does 
not D add these explanatory words (if so they be) in the other cases 
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where the Levitical priests are mentioned? A study of the context of 
the seven other passages quoted above is fatal to the common critical 
interpretation of this passage. In Dt. 17, 9, 18; 21, 5, the Levitical 
priests are dealt with as judges and in 24, 8; 27, 9; 31, 9, as teachers 
and custodians of the Torah. This was the sphere of priests and not 
of Levites proper. While in Dt. 18, 1, the ordinary Levites are 
mentioned before both they and the priests had a tribal share. Thus 
does D testify to the sacerdotal conception of the ministry. The 
second objection is that in Dt. 29, 10 we have a use of “all” 
parallel to 18, 1 where the method of translation advocated by the 
ordinary critical school in Dt. 18, 1 will not work at all. “ Your 
elders and your officers, all the men of Israel.” Shall we put here 
a “namely ” between the “officers” and “all the men” and make 
of the host an army of officers? It is therefore in conformity to 
good Hebrew grammar and sound exegesis, that we place a comma 
before “all” and reject the ordinary critical interpretation of the 
sentence. The text Dt. 18, 1 proves that all the Levites are not 
priests as clearly as Dt. 29, 10 assumes that all the army is not made 
of officers. 

It seems to us that the key to the question of the ministry is found 
in Joshua 21, 13—40 where the sons of Aaron are given the cities 
of the Southern Kingdom and the Levites are given the cities of the 
Northern Kingdom. From the point of view of P. the sons of Aaron 
are the loyalists, while the Levites are the political dissenters among 
the clergy. The same point of view is found in Ez. 44, 10, 15; 
48, 11 where the “ going astray ” may refer to the unhappy division 
after the death of Solomon. 

These Aaronites formed two groupes, the Zadokites and the 
Ithamarites. A late tradition, which we need not reject as worthless 
(I Chron. 24, 3-5) implies that the Zadokites formed about two- 
thirds of the Aaronites. After the exile, we find a reference to one 
Ithamarite only (Ezra 8, 20). The practical disappearance of the 
Ithamarites may be partly due to the destruction of their cities by 
Sennacherib. The Babylonian invasion may have made matters 
worse for them. During the exile, Ezekiel 44, 15, identifies the 
Levitical priests with the Zadokites, adding that they were faithful 
priests of the Lord’s Sanctuary. Other priests were looked upon with 
suspicion. Their hereditary orders were not regular. The same 
point of view is found after the exile. D knows two classes of 
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ecclesiastics in good standing, namely the Levitical priests (who are 
the Zadokites) and the Levites. D thought that the Ithamarites 
had completely disappeared (cf. Dt. 10, 6 contrasted with Ley. TO, 
6. 12. 16). There is also a class of priests who are not Levites 
(cf. Neh. 7, 63—64). 

The theory that Aaron was the ancestor of the priests is still 
found in Sirach 45, 6ff. although by that time all Ithamarites 
had disappeared and all priests were Zadokites. (Sirach 51, 12 (9), 
Hebrew text.) It speaks well for the integrity of Zadokite historians 
that they were more broadminded towards the Ithamarites, than the 
Deuteronomists and Ezekiel 44, 15 (which of course may be from 
the hand of a disciple of the prophet). 

We shall now consider the Levites themselves. At the time when 
the sacerdotal history was written down, the number of Levites in 
Mosaic towns was estimated as 8500 ablebodied adults. This figure 
is not too high for the total number of ecclesiastics in the Northern 
part of the Kingdom. P says that the Levites should pay a tithe to 
the Aaronites. As supposedly, the Aaronites wanted to live well, 
their number must have been much less than 800. We may estimate 
it at perhaps 200 to 300. This figure would represent therefore the 
number of the Aaronites in what their greatest prosperity, probably 
in the days of the United Kingdom. Our figures would account for the 
number of 85 massacred at Nob by Doeg according to an excellent 
historical source. (I Sam. 22, 18.) In a general way it may be 
unsafe to trust too much to P for historical data bearing on religion - 
previous to David’s days and the spectacular rise of the Zadokites. 
No one however, not even the most grasping ecclesiastic, would have 
dared to declare that in Mosaic times the Ithamarites had no rights. 

Our figure of 200 to 300 Aaronites and 8000 Levites during the 
United Kingdom is not too high from analogy with Babylonian con- | 
ditions. All the Aaronites dwelt in the Southern part of the King- 
dom, the other Levitical clergy in North Israel which was a 
wealthier district. Since Judah was largely made up of non-Israelite 
clans, there were probably a larger number of non-Levitical priests 
of Yaweh in the South. But it seems that, in Israel proper, the non- 
Levitical priesthood may have been to a great extent a priesthood 
of Baal although the Aaronite priesthood may have been .admitted 
in Ephraim as supreme by certain elements, as we see in Dt. 16, 6 (E). 
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When the North seceded, most of the Levites who lived in the 
North would naturally throw away the ecclesiastical yoke of the 
Aaronites in the matter of tithing and otherwise. For this reason 
the Levites proper, as an order of the ministry, are in the priestly 
code more of an archeological specimen than a real order. Much is 
said about them, much is said also about the Tabernacle, which was 
no more to say the least. It is perhaps not without reason that the 
large Levitical order of the past is connected with an ideal sanctuary 
far away ina distant past. Everybody knew what the real situation 
was. There were no Levites, or practically none, in the Jerusalem 
Temple after the secession. 

Ezekiel tells us about this situation. The Temple to come will 
be served by priests. By opposition with priests lacking due here- 
ditary succession, the priests are called Levitical priests. These 
priests form two classes, “the priests, keepers of the charge of the 
house” and “the priests, keepers of the charge of the altar: these 
are the sons of Zadok” (Ez. 40, 45-46). The first class may re- 
present the non-Zadokite Aaronides. The second class being the 
Zadokites themselves. The Levites from North Israel will be the 
assistants to the priests instead of the aliens which had been used 
for that purpose by the Jerusalem clergy. These Levites had gone 
“astray” as we know, from the legitimist, as well as from the 
ecclesiastical, point of view. To these subordinate priests are added 
the Judean clergy, both country and city, who went astray in 
Manasseh’s time and in the discouraging days after Josiah’s death. 
It is interesting to note that Ezekiel acts nobly with them. The 
ecclesiastical adviser of Josiah had granted them a pittance (2 K. 
23, 9). Ezekiel allows them a living in a subordinate position. 

The problem of finding men willing to serve as Levites was more 
difficult to solve than Ezekiel thought. After all, his dream of re- 
instated tribes could not take place. These tribes were not to be 
found, and their Levites had disappeared as well. The Deutero- 
nomist set himself to solve the problem. He did it on the same lines 
as Ezekiel. It was also the only way. The whole system of 
Levitical cities had gone. The priests will be pretty well provided 
for by the one sanctuary. The status of Levites is far less en- 
couraging at the time of D. They are classed among the poor. 

Among them are the dispossessed priests and northern Levites 
who are willing to accept a subordinate position. It was to be 
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expected that the number of Levites would under these conditions be 
very small. Immediately after the exile we find that the pro- 
portion is 12 to 13 priests to one Levite. Therefore there is no 
more tithing for them, as in P, and a tithing of that for the priests. 
Indeed such a proportion of income would be absurd at any time 
after the Exile, even after the ranks of the Levites had been made 
fuller by the accession of singers, porters, and others. In D, the 
Levites receive only part of the tithe. We have evidence of these 
hard times for the Levites in Neh. 13, ro ff. It has been said? that 
Dt. 10, 8 proves that all Levites have a right to discharge priestly 
functions. As a matter of fact, the text does not say so, but 
simply states ‘that priesthood is collectively in the tribe of Levi. 
We find a parallel statement in Malachi 3, 4-8. D does not speak 
of the “Levites” but of “Levi”! This figure of thetoric is similar 
to that found in Is. 17, 3, Mic. 4,8, Hos. I, 4, Zech. 10, 11, Gen. 49, 
10, Nu.24,17. The same figure is found in Dt. 33 8 where there 
is a thetorical confusion between Aaron who actually wore the 
Urim and Thummhin and the tribe of Levi as a collective unit. There 
is of course no contradiction here with Ex. 28, 36, where we have 
not rhetoric but canon law. 

We hear so much of the sacerdotalism of Chronicle that it is 
important to note in this connection that P makes the Levites work 
from the age of 25 or 30 (cf. Nu. 3, 23, 30, and 8, 24). ‘This 
double age is probably due to a double tradition as to what was the 
actual practice in Solomon’s days. Owing to the scarcity in Levites, 
that we have tried to explain, we see in Ezra 4, 8 that they began 
to work at the age of twenty. This piece of information, most 
embarrassing to the common critical sequence DP, works well with 
our interpretation of the evolution of the Hebrew ministry. It is 
interesting to note that, while P does not mention a high priest, we 
find a reference to a highpriest (2 K. 12, 10; 22, 4, 8; 23, 4) and to 
a chief priest (2 K. 25, 18) in Deuteronomistic history. We find 
another reference to the head priest in 2 Chron. 24,11. Here again 
D and Chron. belong to the same cycle of development, after the 
exile. There was a high priest of a kind before the exile (cf. also 
emended text of 2 Sam. 15, 27) but priestly historiographers knew 
enough, in the days of Manasseh, to avoid saying that there was a 
high priest in Mosaic times. 


2 For instance Gray, Numbers, p. 25. 
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Finally to bring to an end this discussion of Dt. 18, 1-8 we note 
that the argument that it grants to the priest the shoulder, cheek, 
and the maw of an animal offered as zebah and the Zebah shela- 
mim. Even if these different names for the same sacrifice, a point 
which we need not discuss here, the dues of the priest in Dt. ap- 
pears to a non-specialist to be of about the same value. Whether 
they be or not does prove that D or P is the older source. 

Our conclusion is that the parallel of Dt. 18, 1-8 with Lev. 7, 
32-34 and the kindred questions arising from the parallel passages 
do not support the view commonly held that D is later than P. We 
are not prepared to say that it proves that the priestly document 
is earlier than D. We are willing to accept the position that D 
and P are literary witnesses of two points of view in Israel, as 
different as the Sadducean and the Pharisaic types in later times. 
We believe however that, if not in its present form, at least in its 
content, P gives an earlier point of view, while D reflects post-exilic 
conditions. 


JSOR. XIV. 2 


DE CARLA. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE SYRIAC OF APHRAATES 


By FRANK HUDSON HALLOCK 


SuRELY, beloved, all the law and the prophets depend upon the 
two commandments, as our Saviour said: “The law and the pro- 
phets are too little to convince him who will not be persuaded.” 
Therefore our Saviour said: “On these two commandments hang 
the law and the prophets,” that is: “A man shall love the Lord His 
God with all his soul, and with all his might, and with all his 
substance”; and that a man also “ shall love his neighbor as himself.” 

2. And when thou proceedest to the examination of these two 
commandments, upon the power of which depends all the law and 
the prophets, thou mayest perceive if these two commandments, on 
which depends all the power of the law and the prophets, are 
received in the hearts and in the minds of men, or if the law and 
the prophets which have been written, have not been sought, as it 
is written that “for the just the law is not appointed, but for the _ 
evil doers.” On account of the wicked, therefore, the law has been 
appointed. And if righteousness had remained among men law would 
not have been needed. Again, if a law had not been appointed, the 
power of God would not have been known in all our generations, 
and in all the miracles which He showed. By the transgression of 
the commandment of the house of Adam death was decreed against 
the world, and the power of God manifested when all men arise 
at the end which removes the rule of death. On account of the 
sinners which were in the days of Noah the power of God was 
manifested in the waters of the flood. And Abraham, because he 
observed the righteousness which is in the law before the law was 
appointed, had manifested in him the power of God by means of 
righteousness, when he brought back the spoil of Sodom by the power 
of his God and did not put forth his hand upon the booty; and 
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God said to him after that day: “Thy reward is multiplied by thy 
righteousness.” And he upon whom the law had not been imposed 
manifested the works of the law, which the law of his righteousness 
did not require. Thus also in the case of Isaac and Jacob his sons, 
there was no necessity for them (to obey the law), because the law 
had not yet been imposed for their righteousness, for their father 
commanded them to act worthily and justly; as it is written that the 
Lord said concerning Abraham: “I know him, that he will command 
all his sons after him that they keep all My commandments.” Also 
Joseph kept the righteousness which is in the law when he was not 
obedient to his mistress. For he said: “ How shall I do this great 
wickedness and sin against God?” And Moses also, for he observed 
the righteousness which is in the law when he denied that he should 
be called a son to the daughter of Pharoah; on account of this the 
Lord made him worthy that through him He gave the law to His 
people. For all these manifested the works of the law, also for 
their righteousness the law had not been imposed and they were a 
law unto themselves. 

3. When the time of the law was at hand it was added on account 
of transgression. And He showed that it was an addition. And 
wherefore, then, was this addition? except on account of the calling 
of the Gentiles which was foretold before the law was promised. 
And that law was the keeper and teacher until that Seed should 
come in whom the Gentiles were blessed. For the word of the oath 
which was promised to Abraham is also a covenant of the promise; 
God said unto him, “In thy seed shall all the Gentiles be blessed.” 
And this word, which is a covenant, placed four hundred and thirty 
years before the law, was a promise to Abraham that the Gentiles 
in his seed, which is Christ, should be blessed. And the law was 
four hundred and thirty years after these things. For when Abraham 
received this promise he was eighty-five years old, and from that 
time until Jacob went to Egypt was two hundred and five years, 
and from the time that Jacob went to Egypt and until the people 
came forth by the hand of Moses was two hundred and twenty-five 
years. 

4. And the cause of their sojourning is designated, for the children 
of Israel abode four hundred and thirty years in the land of Egypt. 
And wherefore, beloved, when they dwelt there two hundred and 
twenty-five years was four hundred and thirty years written for 
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them? if not on account of that hour of which God said to Abraham: 
“Know of a surety that thy seed shall be a sojourner in a land 
which is not theirs, and they shall serve among them, and they shall 
bring them into bondage four hundred years. For at that time in 
which this word was spoken to Abraham, there shall be unto thee 
an offspring, by faith it was formed in the heart of Abraham, as 
it is written: “ Abraham believed in God, and it was reckoned unto 
him for righteousness.” And also the word concerning the servitude 
which his sons should serve in Egypt was conceived in the heart of 
Abraham, and he began to be anxious as to how his seed should 
be in servitude, and his heart was serving in Egypt. Likewise also 
Isaac and Jacob were taking thought about the servitude, and they 
were in thought serving in the midst of Egypt. And the bondage 
was promised concerning the seed of Abraham before they were 
born; for the word was fifteen years before the birth of Isaac, and 
the promise of the bondage was two hundred and five years before 
their entering Egypt, and the promise that in the seed of Abraham 
all peoples should be blessed was four hundred and thirty years 
before the law. And the law was not able to make void the promise, 
henceforth the law was an addition with regard to this word of 
promise until the time should come. 

s. And that word was preserved one thousand seven hundred and 
ninety-four years from the time it was promised to Abraham until 
the Advent, and that word was in observation one thousand three 
hundred and sixty-four years after the imposition of the law. And | 
the word was four hundred and thirty years older than the law, and 
when it came it made ineffectual observances of the law. And the 
law and the prophets are included in these two commandments or 
which our Lord spoke, for the word is written: “ All the law and the 
prophets prophesied until John the Baptist.” And our Lord said: 
“T have not come to destroy the law and the prophets, but to fulfil 
them.” Again it is written: “ The truth of the law is through Jesus.” 

6. And how, then, were the law and the prophets lacking, when 
it was necessary that they should be fulfilled? if not because the 
testament was hidden in them which is itself the word of promise. 
For that testament which was given to Moses was not sealed until 
this last testament should come, which is also the first, because it 
was promised, it was signed by the death of Him who was to come 
of the testament, and the two testaments were confirmed (N.B. this 
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whole passage is obscure and the translation, following the Latin 
rather closely, little more than a guess): “ And He made them both 
one, and the law of the commandments He abolished by His pre- 
cepts.” For the uses of the law are abolished by the advent of our 
Life-giver, and He offered up Himself in the-place of the sacrifices 
which are in the law, and He was led as a lamb to the slaughter in 
the place of the lambs of propitiation, and He was killed for us (as) 
a fattened bull, that there might be no necessity for us to offer the 
offspring of cattle. He came and He was lifted up upon the cross; 
oblations and sacrifices are not required from us; He gave His blood 
in place of all men, that the blood of animals might not be required 
of us; He entered the sanctuary which was not made by hands, and 
He became the priest and minister of the holy place. For from the 
time in which He came He abolished the observances which are of 
the law, and from the time that they bound Him the festivals were 
bound for them by chains; and because they wished to judge the 
innocent One He took the judges away from them; and because 
they rejected His kingdom He took away the kingdom from them, 
for He came whose the kingdom is; and He ascended a living 
sacrifice in our stead and abolished their sacrifices, and the children 
of Israel remained without sacrifices and without altar, and without 
putting on the ephod and placing of incense; and He took away 
- from them seers and prophets because they had not heard the great 
Prophet; and the former covenant was fulfilled by the latter, and 
the works which are in the law have grown old and become antiquated 
and fit for destruction, for from the time the new was given the old 
was abolished. And it was not only from the time of the advent 
of our Saviour that sacrifices were rejected, but even before (that) 
time their sacrifices did not give pleasure to Him, as it is written: 
“T will not eat the flesh of calves, and the blood of goats I will 
not drink”; but “sacrifice to God thanksgiving and accomplish 
thy vows to the Highest.” And again He said: “ A broken heart God 
does not reject.” And again He said: “I have not desired sacrifices 
and by holocausts of peace (offerings) I have not been reconciled.” 
“The sacrifices of God are an afflicted spirit.” And also Isaiah 
the prophet said: “ A multitude of your sacrifices I have not required, 
said the Lord.” And again He said to them: “I hate and reject 
your feast days, and I will not smell in your sacrifices,” 
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7. And this again is the word on which our Saviour says the law 
and the prophets depend, beautiful and good and seemly. For our 
Lord spake thus: “A single letter yudh shall not pass from the law 
or the prophets until all is done.” For He took the law and the 
prophets and made them depend upon two commandments, and 
did not abolish anything from them. And when thou shalt look 
well at this word, so it truly is. The observation of that which 
is in the law and of everything which is written in it is an example 
of that word, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
soul, and with all thy might, and with all thy heart”; and of 
everything which was done by the law, for it lead them to love 
the Lord their God; and a man shall love his neighbor as his own 
flesh. And these two commandments above are from the whole 
law. And when thou shalt set thy heart and look intently unto 
the law, in the beginning of all the law (thou shalt find) it is written 
thus: “I am the Lord thy God, who brought thee up from the land 
of Egypt. Thou shalt not make to thyself, My people, any image 
or any similitude.” And the man who does not make another god 
has under him the word on which hangs the law and the prophets. 
Remember, beloved, that I have written for thee that the law is 
not imposed for the righteous, for he who observes righteousness 
is above the commandments and the law and the prophets; and the 
word which our Lord speaks is true: “The letter yudh shall not 
pass from the law and from the prophets,” for by the two command- — 
ments He seals (them) and makes them depend. 

8. Hear now, beloved, the persuasiveness of this word. If a man 
should say: “Why was this word written, that the seat of the 
children of Israel should remain in the land of Egypt four hundred 
and thirty years, when in the promise which had been made to 
Abraham it was said to him that there should be four hundred — 
years? And thirty were received in addition?” Now I will show 
thee, beloved, even as it was. For when the time of fulfillment of 
the four hundred years was come, Moses was sent that he might 
deliver them. When he killed the Egyptian, and they rejected him 
as their saviour, and Moses fled to Midian, wrath was upon them 
so that they remained thirty years in Egypt. For they said to 
Moses: “Who has appointed thee ruler and judge over us?” And 
when they rejected their salvation the wrath of God withheld them 
for thirty years in the midst of Egypt, and Moses was thirty years 
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in Midian. Then, when affliction increased upon them, He lead 
them out of Egypt. God manifested this patience of His spirit; 
first He chastised them because they had rejected Moses, and 
secondly because they had completed the sins of the Amorites. He 
exceeded that which had been promised to Abraham and added 
thirty years to the people, and He had patience with the Amorites 
seventy years, thirty in Egypt and forty in the desert. And when 
the four hundred and thirty was completed, and the forty years 
for the consummation of the iniquities of the Amorites, He brought 
them into the land of promise. 

9. Know moreover, beloved, that there is no law for God. For 
sometimes He increases and diminishes, and sometimes He adds to 
because it is little. For in the days of Noah on account of the sins 
of men He promised that the days of men should be one hundred 
and twenty years, and in the six hundredth year of the years of the 
life of Noah He destroyed them. For He said: “A hundred and 
twenty years they shall be upon the earth.” And in the six hun- 
dredth year of the years of the life of Noah they were destroyed, 
and he took away these twenty years. And again it is written 
that when iniquity increased the sins of the house of Ephraim, when 
Jeroboam ruled over them, the son of Nebat, that he sinned and 
caused Israel to sin, and when they sinned He promised in their 
behalf by the prophecy of Isaiah the prophet, who said to them 
that after sixty-five years He will cut off Ephraim from the people. 
This word was in the first year of Ahaz, and in the fourth year of 
Hezekiah Shalmanasar, King of Assyria (Otir), came up against 
them, and after him Taglathphalasar, and he carried them into 
exile from their land. For Ahaz reigned over them sixteen years, 
and in the fourth year of Hezekiah the kings of Assyria ruled over 
them; so there were only twenty years and He cut off Ephraim 
from the people of Israel, and He took away from them forty-five 
years, and this time which at first He had appointed He did not 
complete according to that which He had decreed. 

ro. It was not as though it were unknown that He had promised 
in their behalf that things should be thus, and then the years were 
diminished and also were increased, but as known; for He knew 
the measure of that which was to come, and on account of His 
mercies He gave a time for repentance that men might be without 
excuse; and men despised the longsuffering of God, and when they 
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heard that there was much time until the wrath which was promised 
should come, becoming bold they sinned before Him and said: 
“That which the prophets say is prophesied for a remote time.” 
On account of this when there arose a disputing concerning these 
things in the days of Ezekiel the prophet and they said: “ That 
which hath been prophesied is for a remote time,” He said to 
Ezekiel: “As I live,” saith the Lord of dominions, “there shall 
not again be a delay to My words, for the word which I shall 
speak I shall shortly accomplish.” And He cut off that which He 
had foretold, to give to men a time for repentance, that perhaps 
they might repent; but they despised the longsuffering of God and 
did not repent, and He also changed the time which He had 
appointed and decreed to them. And it was not done as if it were 
not known, but as it is written: ““Woe to him that destroyeth! 
Ye were not destroyed; and who hath spoken falsely, and He did 
not speak falsely against you. For when ye have wished to destroy 
ye have been destroyed, and when ye have wished to speak falsely 
it hath been spoken falsely against you.” Again it is written in 
Jeremiah: “If I shall speak against a people and against a king- 
dom, to pluck up and to break down and to destroy them and to 
cause them to perish, and that nation shall turn from its wickedness, 
I also will make false My word, and I will turn away from them 
everything which I have spoken against them.” Again Jeremiah 
said: “If I shall speak concerning a people and concerning a king- 
dom to build and to plant, and that people shall do iniquity 
before Me, I also will make false My word, and I will turn from 
it the good thing which I have spoken to benefit it.” 

11. Now, beloved, all these things have I written to thee because 
in what was said before, that is in the former discourse concerning 
faith, I have shown thee that in faith may be placed the foun- 
dation of this covenant in which we are established; and in this 
second discourse which I have written to thee I have reminded 
thee that all the law and the prophets depend upon two command- 
ments, those which our Saviour spoke, and in these two command- 
ments are included all the law and the prophets. And in the law 
faith is included, and by faith true love is established, which is 
from those two commandments, that after a man loves the Lord 


his God he shall cherish his neighbor as himself. 
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12. Now hear, beloved, concerning the love which is produced 
from those two commandments. For when our Life-giver came 
He showed the eagerness of love, for He said to His disciples: 
“This is My commandment that ye love one another.” And again 
He said to them: “ A new commandment I give you, that ye love 
one another.” And again, when making clear concerning love, 
thus He warned them: “Love your enemies, and bless him who 
curses you; pray for those who deal hardly with you and persecute 
you.” And this again He said to them: “ If ye love him who loves you 
what is your reward? For if thou lovest him who loves thee thus 
also do the Gentiles, who loves them they love him.” Again our 
Life-giver said: “If ye do good to him who does good unto you 
what is your reward? thus also do the publicans and sinners. But 
ye, because ye are called sons of God who is in heaven, be ye like 
Him who showeth mercy also upon those who renounce goodness.” 
Again our Saviour said: “Forgive, and it shall be forgiven you; 
loose, and ye shall loosed; give, and it shall be given you.” Again 
He spoke and put fear in us: “Unless ye forgive men who sin 
against you their sins, neither will the Father forgive you.” For 
thus He warned and said: “If thy brother shall sin against thee, 
forgive him; and even if he shall sin against thee seven times in one 
day, forgive him.” 

13. And when Simon Peter (Kipho) heard this word he said to 
our Lord: “How many times, if my brother sin against me, shall 
I forgive him? Seven times?” Our Lord said to him: “ Not only 
seven, but until seventy times seven (and) seven.” Even if he 
shall sin against thee four hundred and ninety times, forgive him 
in one day” (this sentence has the particle indicating a quotation). 
And He is likened to His good Father who multiplied His for- 
giveness upon Jerusalem when He caused the children of Israel 
to go into captivity to Babylon, He scattered them seventy years, 
and when His mercies were revealed He brought them together 
to their land by means of Ezra the scribe, and He increased for- 
giveness unto them by the division of His day (which is) seventy 
weeks of years (cf. Ps. 90:4), four hundred and ninety years. And 
when they shed innocent blood He did not again exempt them on 
account of Jerusalem, but He delivered it over into the hands of 
its enemies, and they rooted it up, and they did not leave in it 
stone upon stone, and they did not leave its foundations for the 
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Lord. And He did not say to the children of Edom that vengeance 
should be recompensed them because they did not cry out against 
Jerusalem, “reveal it, reveal it, even to its foundations.” But 
God by the division of His day forgave four hundred and ninety 
years, and He bore their iniquities; and then He rooted it up, and 
also He delivered Jerusalem into the hands of strangers. So our 
Life-giver commanded them that in one day a man should forgive 
his brother four hundred and ninety times. 

14. But be not offended, beloved, by the word which is written 
unto thee, that by the division of His day God spared Jerusalem; 
for thus it is written by David in the ninetieth Psalms: “A thou- 
sand years in the eyes of the Lord are as a day which was com- 
pleted and has passed away.” And also our learned teachers say 
thus, that in the similitude of six days God made the world, and 
for the consummation of the world six thousand years were 
appointed, and there was to be a Sabbath of God in the similitude 
of the Sabbath which was after the six days, as our Saviour revealed 
and showed us concerning the Sabbath, for He spake thus: “ Pray 
that your flight may not be in the Winter or on the Sabbath.” 
And also the Apostle said: “There remaineth still a Sabbath of 
God. Let us give diligence also that we may enter into its rest.” 

15. Again when our Lord taught a prayer to His disciples, He 
said to them: “Thus shall ye pray, Forgive us our debts, and also 
we shall forgive our debtors.” And again He said: “ When thou 
desirest to offer an oblation, and thou rememberest that thou hast — 
anger against thy brother, go away and be reconciled with thy 
brother, and then come (and) offer thy oblation.” Lest when a man 
prayeth: “Forgive us our debts, and also we will forgive our 
debtors,” he should be ensnared out of his own mouth, and it 
should be said to him by Him who receiveth prayers, thou thyself — 
has not forgiven thy debtor, how shall it be forgiven to thee? And 
thy prayer shall remain upon the earth. And again our Lord 
shows us an example of that man who began to take a reckoning 
from his servants, and when his servant came into his presence 
who owed him ten thousand talents, and when his lord urged him 
that he give him what he awed him, and when he was unable to 
pay his debt to his lord, his lord commanded to release him and 
forgave him all that he owed. When that servant in his wickedness 
did not remember the forgiveness of his lord, how much he had 
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multiplied forgiveness towards him, and when he went forth he 
found one of his fellow-servants who owed him a hundred pence, 
and he held him, and choked him, and said to him, give me what 
thou owest me; and he did not receive the prayer which his fellow- 
servant asked from him, but going away he bound him in prison. 
And because he to whom much had been forgiven did not forgive 
his fellow-servant a little, he was given up to the officers who beat 
him until he gave what he owed. And He said to them: “Thus 
will My Father who is in heaven do to you if ye do not forgive 
each one his brother.” : 

16. See again, beloved, how greatly the blessed Apostle magnified 
love when he said: “If ye are zealous of great gifts I will show 
you what is a more excellent gift.” And he said: “If I have 
prophecy, and know all mysteries, and all knowledge, and all 
faith, so that I might remove a mountain, and love is not in me, 
I have gained nothing. And if I give all that I have to the poor 
to eat, and also deliver my body that it may be burnt, and love 
is not in me, again I have gained nothing.” For he spake thus: 
“Love, its spirit is long-suffering and kind, and not envious, and 
also it is not boastful, and it is not puffed up, and does not seek 
anything which is pleasant for itself alone, but what is expedient 
for many. Love hopeth all things, suffereth all things, love is 
never cast down.” Again he said: “ Love is greater than all things.” 
And the Apostle shows and demonstrates that after faith love 
excels, and on it a firm building has been established. And he 
shows prophecy to be built upon love, and mysteries to be made 
known by love, and knowledge to be fulfilled by love, and faith 
to be confirmed by love; and he who having faith moves a moun- 
tain, but has not love, profits nothing; and if a man give all that 
he has to the poor and his alms are not given in love, there is no 
advantage to him; and even if for the name of his Lord his body 
has been burnt in the fire, he has been in no wise profited. And 
again he shows that long-suffering, and patience, and kindness, 
and for a man not to envy his brother, these things are found in 
the fulness of love; and also patience, and humility and sweetness 
have been established in him by love. For faith has been erected 
upon the rock of a structure, and love is the bonds of the structure, 
and by it the walls of the house have been held together. And if 
a defect is found in the bonds of the house the whole structure 
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will fall; so also when dissention is found in love all faith falls. 
And faith was not able to drive away jealousy and contention 
until the love of Christ came, just as a structure cannot be well 
built until the walls have been fastened by bonds. 

17. Again I will show thee, beloved, that love is more excellent 
than anything else, and by it the righteous ones of the old times 
were perfected. For it (i.e. the Scripture) shows concerning Moses 
that he gave himself in behalf of the sons of his people, and he 
wished that he might be blotted out of the book of life (if) only 
the people might not be blotted out. And also when they rose 
up against him to stone him, he offered up prayer before God in 
their behalf that they might be saved. And David also showed 
an example of love when he was persecuted by Saul, and a trap 
was continually set for his life so that they might kill him, and 
David by love was generously performing acts of mercies in behalf 
of Saul his enemy, who was seeking his life; and he was twice 
delivered into the hands of David, and he did not kill him and 
repaid good in place of evil. Because of this good did not depart 
from his house, and he who forsook him was forsaken. And Saul 
who repaid evil in place of good, evil did not depart from his 
house, and He called to God and He did not answer him, and he 
fell by the sword of the Philistines, and David wept over him 
bitterly. And David fulfilled beforehand the precept of our 
Saviour, who said: “Love your enemies,” and “forgive, and it 
shall be forgiven unto you.” Thus David loved and was loved, 
and forgave and it was forgiven unto him. 

18. And Elisha also showed love in respect to this, when his 
enemies came against him to take him so that they might do evil to 
him, and he, doing good to them, set forth bread and water before 
them and sent them away from him in peace; and he fulfilled the 
word which is written: “If thine enemy is hungry feed him, and if 
he thirsts give him to drink.” And also Jeremiah the prophet in 
behalf of those who made him a captive in a pit and were con- 
tinually putting him to torture, but he also prayed ardently for them 
before God. And it was (by) this example of those who went before 
(that) our Saviour taught us that we should love our enemies and 
pray for those who hate us. And if He commanded us to love our 
enemies and to pray for those who hate us, what shall be our excuse 
to Him in the day of judgment, who have hated our brothers and 
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our own members? Because we are of the Body of Christ and 
members of His members. For he who hates one of the members of 
Christ will be separated from the whole body, and he who hates his 
brother will be separated from the sons of God. 

19. And it was thus that our Saviour taught us diligently to 
manifest love. For first He perfected it in Himself, and then He 

taught those who heard Him. And He reconciled our enmity with 
His Father because He loved us, and He yielded up His innocence 
in the stead of the debtors, and the Good in place of the evil ones 
was put to shame, and the Rich in our behalf was made poor, and 
the Living died in behalf of the dead, and by His death made alive 
our death. And the Son of the Lord of all took for our sake the 
form of a servant, and He to whom all things were subject subjected 
Himself that He might release us from the subjection of sin. And by 
‘His great love He gave a blessing to the poor in spirit, and He 
promised the peace makers they should be called His brothers and 
sons of God; and He promised the humble that they should inherit 
the land of life; and He promised the mourners that by their sup- 
plications they would be comforted; and He promised to the hungry 
fulness in His kingdom; and to those who weep that they should 
rejoice in His promise; and He promised to the merciful that they 
should be shown mercy; and to these who are pure in heart He said 
that they should see God; and again He promised to those who are 
persecuted on account of righteousness that they should go into the 
kingdom of heaven; and to those who are persecuted on account of 
His Name He promised a blessing and rest in His kingdom. And He 
changed our nature of dust and made us the salt of truth, and He 
delivered us from being the prey of the serpent, and He called us the 
light of the world; and He delivered us from the power of death; and 
He made us good instead of evil, and pleasing instead of hateful; and 
He appointed for us mercy instead of hatred; and He imparted to 
us the perfect man; and He brought forth good things from His 
treasures, and delivered us from him who brought forth evil things 
from the superfluities of his heart. 

20. And because of His overflowing love He healed the plagues of 
the sick; He healed also the son of the centurion because of his faith; 
and He silenced the waves of the sea by His power; and because of 
His favor He drove from us the evil spirits who were legion; and 
by His mercy He restored to life the daughter of the ruler of the 
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synagogue; and again He cleansed the woman from the pollution of 
blood; and He opened the eyes of two blind men who had come 
to Him; and also He gave to the Twelve power and authority over 
all disease and infirmity, and also to us by their hands. And He 
prohibited us from the way of the Gentiles and of the Samaritans. 
And He gave power to us by His mercy that we might not fear when 
they brought us before the rulers of the world. And He set a_ 
division in the earth because of His great peace. And He forgave 
the many sins to the woman who was a sinner because of His 
mercies. And He made us worthy because of His grace that we 
might build a tower at His expense (S. Lk. XIV: 28; here there 
appears to be a certain play upon words; tower, magdol, being 
suggested by the reference to S. Mary Magdalene in the preceding 
sentence). And He cast out from us unclean spirits, and He made us a 
lodging place of His divinity, and sowed in us a good seed which 
should give fruit a hundredfold, and sixtyfold and thirtyfold. And 
He was placed in the midst of the world in the likeness of a treasure 
which is put in a field. And He manifested the power of His 
greatness when He was cast down from on high to the depth and 
was not harmed. And He satisfied the hungry who had grown faint 
with five loaves and two fishes, five thousand men besides woman 
and children, and manifested the greatness of His glory. And on 
account of His abundant love He heard the Canaanitish woman 
and raised up her daughter from her infirmity. And by the power 
of Him who sent Him He loosed the tongue of the man who was 
dumb, and who was also deaf; and the blind saw His light, and by 
means of Him they glorified Him who had sent Him. And when He 
went up into the mountain to pray the rays of the sun were overcome 
by His light. And He made His power known in the case of that 
boy upon whom a spirit had come, and at His word the demon went — 
away. And He gave us an example and a pattern that we should _ 
become as children and enter the kingdom of heaven. And He 
spoke and made clear concerning the little ones that a man should 
not despise them, that their angels always see the Father who is in 
heaven. And again He showed His healing perfectly in the case 
of that man who was infirm thirty-eight years, and He magnified 
His mercy towards him and healed him. And again He gave us a 
command, that weshould forsake the world and be turned to Him; 
and He revealed to us that he who is a lover of the world is not able 
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to be pleasing to God, by the example of the rich man who trusted 
in his goods; and by the case of that man who was made merry by 
his riches, and his destruction was in sheol, and he asked for water 
on the tip of his little finger, and no man gave to him. And He hired 
us as laborers that we should work in His vineyard, which is the 
vineyard of truth. All these things our Saviour did unto us because 
of His great love. And we also, beloved, should be partakers of 
the love of Christ, while we love one another and fulfil these two 
commandments, on which hang all the law and the prophets. 


The Demonstration Concerning Love Is Completed. 
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Etudes sur les Origines de la Religion de Egypte. Par Samuel 
A. B. Mercer. London: Luzac, 1929, pp. 105. 


This book has a cosmopolitan appearance as it is written in French 
by one who is now a Canadian professor, and was printed in Austria 
and published in London. As one concerned mainly with the Old 
Testament, my interest in Egyptian history has been largely in the 
period beginning about 1500 B.c. I have had to consult the works of 
many of the scholars mentioned by Dr. Mercer including the dis- 
tinguished Frenchman- Gaston Maspero who devoted his life so 
thoroughly to this subject, but I am not competent to take sides on 
fine points where experts differ. Professor A. Moret (p. X) mentions 
one point wherein he differs from his friend, the author, but I must 
leave them to settle that between themselves. But there is, however, 
one in which they agree and with due modesty I can associate 
myself with them, it concerns the general question of the origins 
of these civilizations. I consider with Professor Mercer that there — 
has always been a mixture of populations and of traditions, that 
came from neighbouring regions, among the dwellers near the Nile. 
It is clear that constant relations have united Libyans, Egyptians, 
Syrians, Mesopotamians and Cretans. One must give up absolutely 
the idea of Oriental civilizations isolated, sheltered and developed | 
in a closed vessel, &c. (p. XI). 

The plan of this book, which Dr. Mercer has dedicated to the 
man who taught and inspired him to pursue these studies, Gaston 
Maspero (1846-1916), is comprehensive although the space is 
limited and the material varied. In the chapter on Egypt before 
the period of the Pyramid texts, the geological features of the 
region are sketched, and we are reminded of physical changes in 
the long stretch of time before civilization even of the lowest kind 
can be traced. Then we have an elaborate statement on the origin 
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of the Egyptians and their culture. The following chapters examine 
the origin and history of the four great gods Horus, Seth, Osiris 
and Re in the Pyramid text period. Chapter 6 gives a useful sum- 
mary of the results reached in the preceding chapters in their bearing 
upon the origin of Egyptian religion. Considering the com- 
plexity of the subject, the exposition seems to me to be both clear 
and interesting. On the important points, the foreign origin of 
these three gods, Seth, Osiris and Re, Dr. Mercer gives his reasons 
for the position he adopts, admitting that there is a certain amount 
of insecurity in the arguments and quoting the opinions of experts 
who take a different view. There is much of the subject that pro- 
bably can never be settled on definite dogmatic lines. But from 
this “Study” the intelligent student can learn that these investi- 
gations, though in many respects tentative and uncertain, are 
interesting and help us to realise that a long wonderful process is 
implied in the evolution of civilization and the history of religions. 


W. G. JorDAN 


Atlas zur altagyptischen Kulturgeschichte. Von Walter Wreszinski. 
Leipzig: Hinrichs. II. Teil, Lieferungen 15—18. 

All these Lieferungen contain scenes from the time of Rameses II 
and Rameses III. Never before have Egyptologists had before them 
such accurate details of pictures and inscriptions! The reviewer is 
accumulating material for an extended review of this great and 
indispensable work when all the parts shall have appeared. 


SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 


Worterbuch der agyptischen Sprache. Im Auftrage der deutschen 
Akademien herausgegeben von Adolf Erman und Hermann Grapow. 
III. Band. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichssche Buchhandlung, 1929, 
pp. 241-489. Geh. Mk. 18.00. . 

The great Egyptian Dictionary goes steadily on! This part takes 
us from )9 to sd, and manifests the same care and accuracy as 


Previous parts. SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 


Mein Werden und mein Wirken. Von Adolf Erman. Leipzig: 
Quelle und Meyer, 1929, pp. 295. Mk. 12.00. 
JSOR. XIV. 3 
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The life-story of a great scholar, told by himself with simplicity 
and charm, is a rare thing—and just as fine as it is rare. Well 
printed and beautifully bound, it would make a charming present 
for any young Orientalist. I have read every word of this excellent 
autobiography, and can recommend it highly. May Adolf Erman 
live and work for many years to come! S. A. B. M. 


Modern Egypt. A List of References to Materials in the New 
York Public Library. Compiled by Ida A. Pratt. New York: The 
New York Public Library, 1929. 


This is a continuation of the previous list, entitled “ Ancient 
Egypt,” published in 1925. It is made with the same care and 
detail as its earlier companion. S. A. B. M. 


The Serabit Inscriptions. The Rediscovery of the Inscriptions, 
by Kirsopp Lake and R. P. Blake. II—The Decipherment and 
Significance of the Inscriptions, by R. F. Butin—pp. 67. 


This reprint from the Harvard Theological Review tells us of 
the discovery of three new inscriptions. Professor Butin adds a 
remarkable discussion of the Sinaitic alphabet which he dates 
roughly 1900B.c. The Egyptian origin is proved. A translation 
of several inscriptions is offered. This article is of the highest order 
and is worthy of praise also for its courteous treatment of other 
scholars who previously wrote on the subject. J. A. M. 


Explorations in Hittite Asia Minor. By H. H. von der Osten. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1929. 


This essay deals with the explorations of the Oriental Institute _ 
of the Universitz of Chicago in 1927-1928. The main work of 1927 
centered around the excavation of the large mound near Alishar, 
and that of 1928 included the mountains and plains between the 
upper Kiiziil Irmak and the upper Euphrates, exclusive of the 
mountain ranges south of the Black Sea. The investigations thus 
carried on have served as a first big step toward the solution of the 
question as to what in an archaeological sense are the Hittites. The 
essay is well illustrated with plans, maps, and pictures. 


S. Av BoM; 
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Handbuch der altorientalischen Geisteskultur. Von Alfred 
Jeremias. Berlin und Leipzig: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1929, 
pp. 508, 260 illustrations and 1 plan. RM. 24.00. 


This is a completely re-written second edition of the well-known 
book of Dr. Jeremias. The point of view of the author, known to 
all students of the Ancient Orient, is herein maintained. And 
however much one may differ from the learned author, it cannot 
be gainsaid that we have in this monumental volume a vast mass 
of exact knowledge, well-documented. The plan of the book is 
the same as before, but everywhere the author has included all 
relevant new material. As an example, one may refer to the full 
use made of the recent excavations and discoveries at Ur. It must 
however be said that the author has not made as much use as one 
might have expected of recent discussions based upon recent finds, 
such, for example, as that which has to do with the question of 
who the Sumerians were and what their probable origin was. The 
very first few pages of the book illustrates this weakness. Never- 
theless, the numerous illustrations, the abundant quotations and 
citations, and the full Register render this one of the most useful 
of all handbooks dealing with the Ancient Orient. 


SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 


A century of exploration at Nineveh. By R. C. Thompson and 
R. W. Hutchinson. London: Luzac, 1929, pp. 146, 7 plates, 7 plans. 

Most of this work was apparently written by Dr. Thompson. 
The author tells once more in remarkable English and in a most 
interesting way the beginnings of scientific exploration at Nineveh, 
then the later excavations, the re-opening of the Kouyunjik Ex- 
cavations by L. W. King and himself, then the 1927-1928 season 
which uncovered the temple of Nabu, a ninth century palace, and 
the house built by Sennacherib for his son. The following chapter 
“ Nowadays” tells of many things and is full of clever sayings and 
keen observations, lexicographical hints, and botanical, geological, 
and zoological information. The last chapter is the History of 
Nineveh the best ever written and one that should be known to 
every Old Testament man, not to speak of the Orientalists. The 
geographical data are most valuable. The book is well illustrated, 
has an index, many plans and maps. It should be a vade-mecum 


of every Assyriologist. Joun A. Maynarp 
ae 
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Nabonidus and Belshazzar. By R. P. Dougherty. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1929, pp. 216. $3.00. 


This the fifteenth volume in the Yale Oriental Research Series is a 
study of the closing events of the Neo-Babylonian Empire, and in it 
the author has investigated all available Neo-Babylonian source 
material for the purpose of discovering Belshazzar’s rdle in history. 
Accordingly he has done his work in a very orderly and systematic 
way. First the sources are enumerated in detail. Then a list of 
Neo-Babylonian kings with their dates is presented. The author 
then proceeds to lay before his readers what is known about 
Nabonidus and Belshazzar in non-cuneiform literature, which 
prepares him to show with abundant evidence that Nabonidus was 
of exalted and noble ancestry, tha the held high position before 
he came to the throne, that Belshazzar, the son of Nabonidus, was 
prominent in affairs before his father came to the throne, the 
Belshazzar was a devotee of the gods, that he was associated with 
his father in the kingship, that he was administrator in Babylonia 
during the absence of Nabonidus in Arabia, and then he finally 
enumerates the events which took place in connection with the 
fall of Babylon, and shows the meaning of non-cuneiform allusions 
to Belshazzar, especially in the Book of Daniel. Dougherty shows 
clearly that the custom of calling a man the son of his grandfather, 
which is the explanation of the situation in Daniel, chapter five, is 
entirely in harmony with Semitic usage. Old Testament students 


please copy! A most excellent book.! Sasuey, ALB, Meee 


Perlen sumerischer Poesie in Transkiption und Ubersetzung mit 
Kommentar. Neue Folge. Von P. Maurus Witzel. Jerusalem: 
Verlag des Verfassers, 1929, pp. 117. 


This is Heft 6 of Keilinschriftliche Studien published by Father 
Witzel, and contains a keen and penetrating interpretation of five 
Sumerian poems. The first had already been studied by Langdon 
in the IRAS of 1926, but Witzel shows how Langdon had gone 
wrong in naming it “A Hymn to Ishtar as the Planet Venus and 
to Idin-Dagan as Tammuz.” It is the reviewers opinion that Witzel 
is right in interpreting this text as a liturgical one from Nippur. 
Moreover, Langdon’s discovery of his favourite “ deification of 
kings” in it is extremely questionable. Indeed, the last word has 
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by no means been said on the question of Emperor-worship in 
Babylonia. This is perhaps the most interesting text in the 
collection. 

The fifth and last poem is a Sumerian funeral hymn which 
already had been studied by Lutz who published the text. It is 
interesting to study side by side the translations of Witzel and Lutz. 
Lutz called the poem a “Prayer of an Incantation Priest,” but 
Witzel’s translation makes is quite different. Lutz has done good 
work on this particular text, but Witzel is a pretty safe guide 
in the interpretation of Sumerian inscriptions. The author’s inter- 
pretations are accompanied by many learned discussions. 


SAMUEL A. B. MERCER 


Clavis Cuneorum sive Lexicon signorum assyriorum. Compositum 
a G. Howardy. London: Humphrey Milford, 1929. Pars II, Ideo- 
grammata rariora. 5/- net. 


This useful work still proceeds. Cu Ae Be We 


Old Babylonian Letters. By H. F. Lutz. Berkeley, California: 
University of California Press, 1929, pp. 279-325, with 39 pages 
_ of autographed texts. 


These texts come mostly from Larsa, and cast much light upon 
feudal conditions in early Babylonia. Thirty letters are transcribed 
and translated with valuable annotations, and they are autographed 
with acuracy and clearness. They form a worth contribution to 
the letters of early Babylonian times. SAB. M 


An Old Babylonian Divination Text. By H. F. Lutz. Berkeley, 
California: University of California Press, 1929, pp. 367-377, 
with 2 plates. 


This divination text which augurs certain events affecting either 
the libationer or an individual who chances to pass by while the 
libation is being poured out, belongs to the period of Hammurabi. 
It is transcribed, translated and autographed. S. A.B. M. 
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The Book of the Covenant. By Julian Morgenstern. Off-print 
from Hebrew Union College Annual, Volume V, Cincinnati, 1928, 


pp. ft. 

After an analysis of the laws of the Book of the Covenant, 
Dr. Morgenstern devotes the bulk of this thesis to a discussion of 
the Ark of Yahwe, in which he traces and describes the three periods 
in the history of the Ark: In the first period, before the composition 
of the Book of the Covenant, the ark was conceived of as leading 
Israel upon the march and selecting the way which it should go 
and of going into battle with the armies of Israel and giving it 
victory over its enemies. In the second period, beginning ap- 
parently with the composition of the Book of the Covenant, and 
continuing through that of the secondary strata of the Book of 
Deuteronomy, the ark came to be regarded generally as the de- 
pository of the record of the laws basic to Yahwe’s covenant with 
Israel. At the end of this period, the real, historical ark had not 
only most likely disappeared, but it had also forfeited su much of its 
earlier reputation for power and sanctity that its absence was not 
even looked upon with regret. In the third period, represented by 
the later forms of the Priestly Code, the ark, although still thought 
of as the depository of the two stone tablets of the Ten Com- 
mandments, was now regarded primarily as the throne of Yahwe 
in the midst of Israel, in the holy of holies. This theory has been 
worked out with much detail, learning, and insight. The essay 
must be read with care to appreciate how completely the author has 
proved his point. 

Among the traditions, the author might have referred to the 
interesting Abyssinian account of what finally became of the Ark. 
As it is there is very little about the Ark which is not to be found 


in this fine piece of work. Saunt ABU Mpa 
F 3 . . 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Amos. 
Edited by R. S. Cripps. London: SPCK., 1929, pp. 365. 15/-. 


The text of the Revised Version (English) is used with introduc- 
tion, notes and excursuses, and there is a foreword by Canon 
Kennett. Together with what ordinarily belongs to a commentary 
on a book like Amos there are chapters on the Principles of Hebrew 
Poetry, on Prophecy in Assyria and in Egypt, on Eschatology, and 
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on the later influence of the book. The Excursuses deal with the 
Divine names in the Book of Amos, Jehovah’s relation to Israel, 
and Animal Sacrifice. There are full indexes. 

On the question of Amos’ attitude to sacrifice, the editor follows 
the usual interpretation, and merely emphasises Amos’ emphasis. It 
is questionable, of course, whether the emphasis of Amos represented 
to any appreciable degree the best thought of his own time. 

On such disputed passages as 2:13; 3:11; 5:26 no new light 
is to be found in this book. Indeed, there is so little of original- 
ity in the book that there would seem to be no reason for its 
existence, were it not for the fact that since Harper there has in 
English been written no full critical commentary on Amos. It is 
for this last reason that all students of Amos will welcome this sober 


and well-balanced commentary. tate Ae Biellnp Cen 


The Book of Job. Its Substance and Spirit. By W. G. Jordan. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1929, pp. 193. $2.00. 


This book is a simple and sober study of the substance and 
spirit of “one of the grandest things ever written with pen ”—the 
Book of Job. It is an attempt to attract the attention of the general 
reader to the Book of Job, to show its great literary merit, and at 
the same time to demonstrate its theological importance and re- 
ligious value. Dr. Jordan has brilliantly succeeded. 

In the “Brief Bibliography,” mention, I think, should have been 
made of the recent Jewish Translation, as well as of C. J. Ball’s 
great book “ For the student of Hebrew.” ScAmBalt. 


Beena Marriage (Matriarchat) in Ancient Israel and its Historical 
Implications. By Julian Morgenstern. Sonderdruck aus der 
ZATW. VI (1929), 91-110. 

A full and detailed account of all occurrences which are or 


appear to be examples of Beena Marriage in the Old Testament. 
SwAz B..M: 


Septuaginta-Probleme. Von A. Sperber. (Iexte und Unter- 
suchungen zur vormasoretischen Grammatik des Hebrdischen, her- 
ausgegeben von Paul Kahle.) (Beitrage zur Wissenschaft vom Alten 
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und Neuen Testament. Dritte Folge,, Heft 13.) Stuttgart: Kohl- 
hammer, 1929, pp. 119. Mk. 7.50. 
That the problems raised by the study of the LXX should not 


be considered as separate units, but rather as a series of connected 
problem is the excellent basis of this study. It classifies the Mss. 
of the LXX on the basis of the changes of spelling in proper names 
in Genesis to Ruth. It then takes up the question of the LXX as a 
translation. The author reconstructs Gen. 28, 29 and 48 on the basis 
of the Cambridge LXX. He then takes up 129 characteristic variants 
collected by Rahlfs in the Psalms and shows that they go back 
to different Hebrew underlying texts. The author refers to the 
theory of a Hebrew text written in Greek letters, a theory which 
has indeed great value but has unhappily been defended with 
poor arguments and with textual emendations rather unhebraic. 
The reviewer believes that the theory is not to be dismissed on that 
account. Perhaps a thorough study of Tychsen, who sponsored it 
long ago, would help. The author of this essay is well qualified to 
pursue his task which is a huge one but one which may, if properly 
accomplished, transform our knowledge of the O.T. 


Joun A. Maynarp 


The Origins of Synagogue and Church. By Kaufmann Kohler. 
New York: Macmillan, 1929, pp. 296. $3.00. 


Mr. H. G. Enelow has given to the world a book which was one | 
of the last pieces of work which Dr. Kohler did, and adds to it a 
bibliographical essay. In this interesting book the author traces the 
origins of the Synagogue not to the Pharisees but to the Hasidim, 
from whom in time sprang the Essenes, who, in turn, produced the 
first Christians. He shows the relationship between the early 
Christian Church and the Synagogue, and deals with numerous 
phases of the life, the liturgy, and the literature of both Synagogue 
and Church. 

The work is divided into two books. The first deals with Judaism 
and its life and institutions; the second with the preparation for, and 
the rise and early growth of Christianity. With Dr. Kohler’s 
findings in the first book most students of Judaism will agree; but 
with those in the second book many will be found to disagree fun- 
damentally, for example, that John the Baptist and Jesus were 
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members of the Essene party; that Jesus was not the founder of 
Christianity; that the Apocalyptic literature are the products of 
the Essenes; these and many similar conclusions will be called into 
questions. Nevertheless, the whole work, especially the second part, 


will repay. careful reading. SHEA Re Meee 


Journal of the Manchester Egyptian and Oriental Society, 
Vol. XIV. Manchester: University Press, 1929, pp. 72. 7s. 6d. 


This number contains a report on recent excavations in the Near 
East; an article by M. A. Canney on the Ceremonial use of sand; 
one by Eltoft on Rashi’s Knowledge of the Triliteral Root in 
Hebrew; and a study by T. Fish on A Sumerian Administration 
Tablet of the Third Ur-Dynasty. Also a semantic study on “Eating 
the Pieces” by Professor Canney. J. A. M. 


Introduction a Tl Astronomie nautique arabe. By G. Ferrand. 
Paris: Geuthner, 1928, pp. 284. Fr. 100.00. 


M. Ferrand begins with this volume a series of translations of 
Arabian geographical texts; this present volume contains reprints of 
articles by J. Prinsep and H. Congreve on the astronomical instru- 
ments used by Arabic shipmasters in the Indian Ocean; of an 
article by L. de Saussure on the Chinese compass, a commentary by 
the same on the Nautical Instructions of Ibn Majid and Sulayman 
al-Mahri and an article on these two mu‘allim. There is a shor 
index. While the material given here is not new, it will be more 
easily found in this most useful collection. Few orientalists are able 
to understand cosmographical matters thoroughly. The others are 
grateful for the help given to them in such matters by men who 
are not mere philologists. As for those who are not orientalists they 
will still be more grateful for this and other books of the same 
series. It should be said again that any book in a Semitic language 
should not be left without a translation, hence the usefulness of this 


new series. Joun A. MaynarpD 


Les Maitres de la Philologie védique. By Louis Renou. Annales 
du Musée Guimet. Paris: Geuthner, 1928, pp. 76. Fr. 25.00. 


A masterful survey of Vedic philology from the days of Cole- 
brooke. The author takes up the work of Rosen, Langlois, Wilson, 
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Roth, Grassmann, Ludwig, Max Muller, Bergaigne, Pischel, Geldner, 
and finally Oldenberg. The system of each of these scholars is 
clearly set forth and criticised. The author believes that Oldenberg 
has ruined the Vedische Studien system of Pischel and Geldner 
but not the principles underlying it, which may still be felt. He 
gives an excellent criticism of the startling method and results of 


Bergaigne. Joun A. Maynarp 


Die Germanen. By F. R. Schroder. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1929, 
pp. 83. Mk. 3.80 (in subscription Mk. 3.40). 


This is the twelfth part of Bertholet’s Religionsgeschichtliches 
Lesebuch. It contains source material from Tacitus, Strabo, Rudolf 
of Fulda, Adam of Bremen, Thietmar of Merseburg, Saxo Gram- 
maticus, Snorri Sturluson, W. Braune, and especially the Eddas. 
The material is classified under various headings, the Gods, cos- 
mology, worship and magic and the decline of the German religion. 
There is a good index. J. A. M. 


“The Indian Machiavelli” or Political Theory in India Two 
Thousand Years Ago. By Herbert H. Gowen. New York: Aca- 
demy of Political Science, 1929. (Reprint from Political Science 
Quaterly, Vol. XLIV, No. 2, June, 1929, pp. 173-192.) 


A splendid discussion of one of the most remarkable survivals 
from ancient Indian literature, the Arthacastra, or Text-book on 
Polity, ascribed to Kautilya, a Brahman of the 4th century B.c. 
and in addition, a valuable contribution to the little known history 
of ancient oriental politic : 

al theory H. M. Hvyatr 


; 


An American Pioneer in Japan. By Herbert H. Gowen. Seattle: 
University of Washington Press, 1929, pp. 14. (Reprint from the 
Washington Historical Quarterly, Vol. XX, No. 1, Jan. 1929.) 


A short biographical sketch of Edward Mason Shelton, who, in 
1871, became the Superintendent of the Government Experiment 
Farm in Tokyo; and thus, the first teacher of American agricultural 
methods in Japan. Ho Mere 


— 
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Archeological Investigations in the Taos Valley, New Mexico, 
During 1920. By J. A. Jeancon. Washington D. C.: Shithsonian 
Institution, June 11, 1929, pp. 29, 15 plates. 


An account of the first systematic excavation of the prehistoric 
ruins in the Taos Valley in northern New Mexico. The sites re- 
present a late phase of the black and white period, possibly just 
preceding the beginning of the glazed wares in the Rio Grande. 


H. M. Hyatt 


Etudes historiques sur le peuple Arménien. By Kevork Aslan. 
New edition. Paris: Geuthner, 1928, pp. 339. Fr. 60.00. 


This second edition of a very useful work was prepared under 
the guidance of Professor Macler, who has also chosen 19 beautiful 
illustrations. The work covers the history of the Armenian people 
from its origins to the Seljuk invasion. It is interesting, and well 
written. It is indeed more than a chronicle of reigns and military 
events. It enters somewhat into economic life. 

The author points rightly to the weak influence of Iranian civili- 
zation upon Armenia. One may wish that his treatment of the 
Hittite problem had not remained what it was when the first edition 
was written. Surely we have gone beyond Jensen now. The Jewish 
influence in Armenia which was most important (cf. Juster, Juifs 
dans L’Empire Romain 1, 199) is not sufficiently stressed. The fact 
is that Armenia had kings of Jewish origin and that many families 
were proud of the same origin. This important Jewish influence is 
to be expected in a country placed between Syria where one million 
Jews lived and Babylonia where there was at least another million. 


Joun A. Maynarp 


